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Members  Receive  a  New  Book  on  the 
Radio  Industry 

In  December  the  Business  Historical  Society  presented  to  its 
members  a  new  book,  WEAF:  A  Pioneer  in  Commercial  Broad^ 
casting,  by  William  P.  Banning.  This  volume  is  concerned  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  radio  industry,  which  has  become  so  very  im¬ 
portant  lx>th  economically  and  culturally  in  the  brief  span  of  about 
a  quarter-century.  The  experimentation  involved  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  American  way  of  commercial  broadcasting. 

The  book  deals  specifically  with  the  work  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  —  one  of  the  pioneering  experi¬ 
menters  with  the  radio  in  America  —  as  centered  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  station  WEAF.  The  executives  of  the  A.  T.  &  T.  early 
visualized  the  possibilities  of  radio  telephony,  but  they  also  became 
interested  in  the  broadcasting  of  prc^rams.  The  company  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  latter  in  1922-26.  Besides  providing  connecting 
telephone  channels  for  network  broadcasting  it  made  at  least  three 
contributions:  it  contributed  to  technical  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence,  it  experimented  with  program  broadcasting,  and  it  devised 
a  way  of  financing  progn^m  broadcasting.  The  author  deals  with 
all  three  of  these,  but  his  chief  contributions  lie  in  the  second  and 
third. 

The  volume  was  originally  intended  only  for  deposit  in  the 
company’s  library  “for  the  information  of  Bell  System  Per¬ 
sonnel.’’  On  reading  the  manuscript,  Arthur  W.  Page,  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Public  Relations,  became  convinced  that 
the  public  would  be  interested  and  referred  the  manuscript  to  the 
committee  on  publications  of  the  Business  Historical  Society  for  an 
opinion  as  to  its  historical  merit.  The  committee  recommended  its 
publication  by  the  Society.  This  is  the  first  publication  under  such 
auspices  that  the  Society  has  undertaken,  and  under  proper  safe¬ 
guards  it  seems  a  legitimate  part  of  the  Society’s  functions.  In  the 
words  of  N.  S.  B.  Gras’  editorial  introduction:  “The  Society  is 
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happy  to  present  to  the  public  an  opportunity  to  read  a  story 
written  by  an  insider  to  commemorate  the  work  of  his  company 
and  the  accomplishments  of  his  fellow  employees.  It  happens  that 
the  events  herein  described  are  of  importance  to  modem  business 
and  to  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  true  that  the  mode  of  presen¬ 
tation  and  the  rich  documentation  help  the  reader  to  appraise  the 
record.” 

William  P.  Banning,  the  author,  was  connected  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  from  1922  to  1944  in  the 
field  of  publicity,  and  from  1927  to  his  retirement  as  Assistant 
Vice-president  in  Charge  of  Public  Relations.  He  was  an  interested 
observer  of  the  developments  concerning  which  he  has  written. 
In  preparing  his  manuscript  he  drew  on  company  records  and  he 
consulted  those  who  were  directly  concerned  with  the  WEAF 
experiment.  He  tells  his  story  with  an  honest  effort  to  present  the 
truth. 


War  and  Business 

Four  Century-Long  Struggles 

Introduction 

In  the  history  of  man  there  have  been  many  occupations  but 
none  more  important  than  war,  business,  and  religion.  We  shall 
consider  at  length  the  course  of  the  first  two,  without  neglecting 
the  third,  during  the  period  of  the  last  600  years. 

During  the  period  1815-1914  the  world  saw  a  large  measure  of 
peace,  at  least  comparative  freedom  from  warfare  between' great 
nations.  The  British  fleet  was  so  over-toweringly  strong  that  po¬ 
tential  candidates  for  aggression  did  not  get  far,  particularly  at  sea. 
During  this  period  three  generations  learned  to  accept  increasingly 
the  thought  that  war  was  exceptional  and  peace  the  rule.  During 
this  period  there  was  a  demand  for  less  of  the  “drum  and  trumpet” 
type  of  history  and  more  about  the  “piping  times  of  peace.”  This 
was  embarrassing  because  the  old-time  histories,  chronicles,  and 
traditional  documents  were  geared  to  war  and  conquest,  famine  and 
pestilence.  Heroic  efforts  were  made,  however,  to  discover  the 
evidence  of  peaceful  growth.  Studies  were  made  of  the  history 
of  art,  philosophy,  religion,  town  life,  village  activity,  and  consti¬ 
tutional  changes. 

Beginning  in  1914  came  a  rude  awakening:  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  again  open  and  through  it  the  troops,  flushed 
with  the  prospect  of  victory  or  bespattered  with  the  dust  of  defeat, 
could  march  once  more.  In  the  32  years  since  1914  we  have  seen 
10  years  of  war.  After  experiencing  two  world  wars  we  have  be¬ 
come  used  to  the  thought  of  a  third.  This  imminent  prospect  is 
increasingly  terrifying  to  many  persons  because  of  the  probability 
that  the  atomic  bomb  will  play  a  deadly  part,  not  at  the  close  of  the 
third  World  War  but  at  the  very  beginning.  And  we  are  told  there 
is  no  real  defense  against  its  use. 

What  we  need  is  perspective  in  our  contemplation  of  war  and 
peace.  We  have  had  plenty  of  emotion  and  vision  of  the  future; 
we  need  facts  and  a  vision  of  the  past. 
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The  larger  views  set  forth  here  are  as  follows.  First,  there  have 
been  three  century-long  struggles.  Second,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  fourth  such  struggle.  Third,  each  war  has  been  characterized  by 
one  dominant  interest,  though  long  wars  are  apt  to  embrace  many 
prejudices  and  to  involve  many  conflicting  interests.  Fourth,  busi¬ 
ness  runs  through  all  of  these  wars  though  in  varying  fashion.  In 
the  first,  business  enabled  the  war  to  take  place.  In  the  second, 
business  was  behind  the  veil  of  religion  as  an  important  element  in 
the  drive  toward  Protestantism.  In  the  third,  business  was  the  chief 
motive,  though  political  power  and  prestige  were  close  at  hand. 
And,  in  the  fourth  war  (1914  to  about  2050),  the  control  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  become  the  object  of  the  social  strife. 


First  Hundred  Years’  War 
1337-1451 

Just  as  in  the  wars  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  World  it  was 
difficult  for  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage  to  escape  internecine 
strife,  so  in  the  mediaeval  and  modem  world  France  has  found  it¬ 
self  in  the  center  of  struggle.  That  it  has  been  bled  white  and  has 
become  quite  exhausted  as  a  nation  is  a  common  conclusion  today. 
Clearly,  France  was  the  center  and  battleground  of  the  First  Hun¬ 
dred  Years’  War. 

The  King  of  France  wanted  to  wrest  the  province  of  Aquitania 
(Guienne  and  Gascogne)  from  the  king  of  England.  Since  the  late 
twelfth  century  this  rich  province  had  been  an  inheritance  of  the 
kings  of  England,  and  they  would  neither  abandon  it  nor  calmly 
stand  aside  in  face  of  aggression  or  attack.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  king  of  England  was  anxious  to  keep  the  French  from  aiding 
the  Scots  in  the  English  rear.  The  Scots  were  perennially  hungry 
for  English  cattle  and  loved  to  raid  the  English  border  towns.  War 
was  declared  against  France  in  1337,  and  in  1339  France  was  in¬ 
vaded.  Next  year  the  king  of  England  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of 
France  so  as  to  get  the  aid  of  the  Flemings,  who  owed  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  France  and  wanted  a  legal  sanction  for  their  treacherous 
aid  to  England. 

What  a  series  of  successes  the  English  had  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  Somme  and  the  Seine !  The  English  long-bowmen  won  a  glori¬ 
ous  victory  over  the  French  knights  at  Crecy  in  1346,  captured 
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Calais  in  1347,  and  took  the  French  king  prisoner  at  Poitiers  in 
1356.  Peace  was  made  in  1360.  War  was  again  waged  in  1369-75, 
and  later  carried  on  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity  from  1415 
to  1451.  In  1415  the  English  defeated  the  French  at  Agincourt, 
one  of  the  great  names  in  English  history  comparable  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  (1815)  and  the  battle  of  Lx)ndon  (1940-41).  At 
Agincourt  the  English  long-bow  slaughtered  the  mounted  knights 
of  France,  and  many  a  noble  family  lacked  a  head  for  years  to  come. 
And  then,  as  though  the  deity  had  seen  France  suffer  long  enough, 
Joan  of  Arc  appeared  as  a  savior.  A  simple  maid,  religious,  and 
inspired  with  the  belief  that  she  was  divinely  commissioned  to  drive 
the  English  out  of  France,  was  given  command  of  a  French  army, 
raised  the  seige  of  Orleans,  and  made  ]>ossi1)lc  the  crowning  of  the 
Dauphin.  This  was  in  1429.  By  1431  Joan  had  been  captured  by  a 
French  faction,  sold  to  the  English,  condemned  as  a  witch  and  a 
heretic  by  the  Church,  and  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  English. 

He  who  lives  by  the  sword  perishes  by  the  sword.  And  so  the 
English  lords  and  knights  who  had  been  so  long  in  ravishing  France 
were  at  last  defeated.  Those  that  survived  sailed  from  Bayonne 
and  Bordeaux  in  1451.  To  the  English  only  the  port  of  Calais 
remained.  The  war  which  the  nobles,  knights,  and  commoners  of 
England  had  fought  in  France  was  replaced  by  a  civil  war  in  Eng¬ 
land  —  a  struggle  between  two  rival  factions  —  not  the  Montagus 
and  Capulets  nor  the  Neri  and  Bianchi  but  the  white  rose  and  the 
red  rose.  For  the  feudal  nobility  it  wa§  just  a  transfer  of  fighting. 

You  may  call  this  a  dynastic  war  or  a  national  struggle  for 
territory.  Certainly  both  England  and  France  gained  in  national 
feeling.  England  gained  the  example  of  the  Black  Prince  and 
Prince  Ilal,  while  France  was  thrilled  with  the  thought  of  the  noble 
maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  actually  made  a  saint  in  1908.  She  may 
come  back  to  France  again  in  the  embodiment  of  any  one  of  the  many 
statues  erected  to  her  memory  throughout  the  land,  and  indeed  only 
a  second  Joan  miracle  seems  likely  to  revive  the  spirit  of  a  defeated 
France. 

This  First  Hundred  Years’  War  was  dynastic,  national,  and 
feudal,  but  business  was  lurking  in  the  background,  conditioning 
the  struggle.  The  chief  allies  of  the  English  were  the  Flemings, 
located  just  across  tp.e  Channel.  These  people  were  dominated  by 
the  rich  burghers  of  the  towns  which  traded  with  England.  They 
grew  fat  on  English  wool,  and  the  English  bought  back  some  of 
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their  own  wool  after  it  had  been  manufactured  by  the  Flemings. 
There  was,  of  course,  also  a  general  exchange  of  goods  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  each.  It  was  the  merchants  of  England  and  the  ship¬ 
masters  who  provided  the  ships  for  the  invasions  of  France  and  the 
supplies  of  provisions  necessary  for  the  voyages.  The  heavy  taxes 
levied  to  support  the  war  abroad  were  borne  largely  by  English 
business. 

The  Church  aided  the  English  kings  through  their  contributions 
of  feudal  troops  but  also  through  taxation.  It  is  a  tradition  that  the 
revival  of  the  war  in  1415  was  instigated  by  the  English  Church 
dignitaries  who  wanted  the  attention  of  their  countrymen  removed 
from  the  activities  of  the  Lollards  or  English  Protestants.  And  so 
the  three  musketeers  again  went  forth  side  by  side  —  the  soldier, 
the  business  man,  and  the  priest. 

Second  Hundred  Years’  War 
1546-1648 

This  second  hundred  years’  war  has  been  labelled  “religious,” 
though  business  men  and  soldiers  marched  as  before.  It  was  a 
war  in  a  holy  cause  but  it  was  more  bitter  and  less  humane  than 
any  struggle  before  or  since.  Instead  of  being  stabbed  or  having 
their  throats  cut,  the  victims  were  often  flayed  alive  or  burned  at 
the  stake.  It  would  be  illuminating  to  contrast  the  pages  of 
Froissart,  who  describes  the  early  part  of  the  war  between  France 
and  England,  on  the  one  hand,  with  those  of  John  Foxe,  on  the 
other  hand.  Foxe  gives  us  details  of  the  barbarities  committed  in 
the  name  of  fine  precepts  and  holy  claims.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
accept  all  the  details  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs;  the  general  implica¬ 
tions  are  clear  from  Catholic  as  from  Protestant  sources,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  vicious  struggle  is  stiflingly  realistic;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  we  fear  we  are  witnessing  in  the  pages  of  history  a  preview 
of  the  social  war  of  our  own  time,  which  is  fanning  itself  into  the 
fury  of  a  religious  struggle. 

This  second  hundred  years’  war  was  religious  in  origin  as  in  the 
circumstances  of  its  progress.  Away  back  in  the  late  fourteenth 
century  Wyclif  had  led  the  Lollards  of  England  away  from  the 
established  Church  of  Rome.  His  movement  did  not  get  far,  but  it 
was  the  morning  star  of  the  later  Protestant  Revolution.  How  far 
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Lollardism  remained  as  a  religious  smudge  in  England  is  not  now 
to  be  determined.  In  Bohemia  John  Huss  led  a  similar  movement 
in  the  early  fifteenth  century  but  this  remained  largely  local.  The 
religious  zeal  of  the  Hussites,  however,  was  a  submerged  rock  on 
which  Protestantism  could  later  build. 

The  real  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  were  Martin 
Luther,  Huldreich  Zwingli,  and  John  Calvin.  The  first  was  a 
Saxon,  the  second  a  German  Swiss,  and  the  third  a  French  Swiss. 
These  three  together  were  the  props  of  the  movement  that  led  to 
the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  revolution.  It  would  be  doing  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  situation  to  call  them  the  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin  of 
the  Reformation. 

Three  men  could  not  get  far  in  leading  a  revolution  against  an 
established  Church,  if  the  rank  and  file  of  the  laity  were  not  already 
prepared  for  it.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Church  had  become 
separated  from  the  congregation  of  men  and  women.  The  Church 
had  been  much  influenced  by  the  revival  of  classical  learning.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Renaissance  had  set  up  pagan  models  and  de-Christianized 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  It  had  given  freedom  of 
thought,  speech,  and  writing  to  the  scholars  of  the  Church  without 
reaching  down  to  the  parishioners.  Indeed,  one  of  the  outstanding 
aspects  of  the  social  system  of  late  mediaeval  and  early  modem 
society  is  the  spiritual  separation  of  Church  and  laity. 

When  the  sale  of  indulgences  became  flagrant  in  Germany,  an 
occasion  was  provided  for  a  break.  John  Tetzel,  a  churchman,  was 
preaching  the  benefits  of  these  indulgences,  the  Fuggers  of  Augs¬ 
burg  were  using  their  commercial  and  financial  organization  to  col¬ 
lect  and  transmit  the  revenues  to  Rome,  and  the  pope  was  applying 
the  income  to  the  building  of  St.  Peters.  To  the  churchman  the 
indulgences  were  an  age-old  device  for  selling  at  bargain  rates  the 
remission  of  the  penalties  of  sin,  in  case  the  sinner  repented.  To 
the  purchaser  they  were  commonly  permissions  to  commit  sin.  So 
numerous  were  the  moral  offenses  involved  that  one  indulgence 
which  I  have  seen  provided  a  convenient  index  on  the  back.  Since 
the  wording  was  in  Latin  and  since  the  purchaser  had  paid  money 
for  the  indulgence,  the  plain  implication  was  that  the  sinner  would 
have  a  good  and  easy  time ;  and  he  and  the  members  of  his  family 
would  have  a  quick  and  easy  passage  through  purgatory. 

How  far  the  people  of  Europe  were  shocked  at  the  cruelty  of 
the  Church  in  dealing  with  heretics  or  infidels  is  hard  to  determine. 
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Probably  the  northern  peoples  were  aroused  by  the  stories  of  the 
early  treatment  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  the  expulsion  of  nearly  two 
million  Jews,  and  the  burning  of  about  10,000  heretics,  largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Torquemada  and  his  Inquisitors. 
These  are  to  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  Rotterdam,  Hiro¬ 
shima,  and  Nagasaki. 

The  princes  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  England  looked  with 
greedy  eyes  uix)n  the  possessions  of  the  Church.  As  prices  rose 
through  the  importation  of  Spanish  colonial  gold  and  then  silver, 
tliese  princes  were  hard  put  to  it  to  make  ends  meet.  The  chance 
to  seize  Cliiirch  lands  and  to  sell  or  exploit  those  lands  was  an  easy 
way  out  of  a  developing  difficulty. 

And,  then,  the  Church  from  the  days  of  the  Fathers,  through 
the  iDeriod  of  the  Scholastics,  and  at  the  hands  of  existing  Canonists, 
had  sponsored  the  doctrines  of  just  price  and  no  usury.  During 
the  days  of  a  declining  town  economy  and  a  shriveling  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  this  emphasis  on  the  interest  of  the  consumer  might  be  socially 
desirable;  as  indeed  it  might  during  the  period  of  the  dependent 
village  or  manorial  economy  and  even  in  the  first  phase  of  an 
incipient  town  economy.  But,  when  a  full-fledged  town  economy 
had  been  born  (about  1200-1400),  the  old  doctrines  no  longer  had 
the  same  validity.  A  free  and  vigorous  town  market  had  developed. 
A  free  and  vigorous  petty  capitalist  class  had  arisen.  Indeed,  there 
was  already  in  existence,  at  least  in  Italy  and  southern  Europe 
generally  as  well  as  in  the  northern  Hanseatic  cities,  a  virile  mer¬ 
cantile  capitalism.  The  developing  sedentary  merchants,  with  their 
eyes  scanning  the  distant  horizon  of  commercial  opportunities, 
needed  no  such  restraining  ecclesiastical  rules  or  canon  laws. 
They  could  even  argue  that  the  interest  of  citizens  had  come  to  lie 
in  a  free  market  and  in  loans  for  production.  And,  of  course,  when 
some  of  these  merchants,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Southern  Ger¬ 
many,  turned  to  specialize  in  private  commercial  banking,  the  need 
for  freedom  of  action  was  all  the  greater.  Did  not  these  private 
bankers  make  loans  to  municipalities  and  princes,  lay  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  ?  Had  not  the  Fuggers  loaned  sufficient  money  to  Charles  V 
to  bribe  the  electoral  princes  of  Germany  to  elect  him  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  in  1519?  And,  then,  were  not  the  Fuggers  organizing 
the  collection  and  transfer  of  money  received  from  the  sale  of  in¬ 
dulgences  to  Rome  for  the  building  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peters, 
as  already  mentioned? 
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Since  the  Holy  Roman  Church  was  not  to  be  moved,  some  other 
body  had  to  lead  the  way,  if  the  mediaeval  iron  curtain  was  ever  to 
be  raised  and  if  the  modern  system  of  capitalistic  enterprise  was 
ever  to  be  recognized.  John  Calvin,  through  his  writings  and  preach¬ 
ing,  and  his  followers,  through  their  adaptations,  took  the  logical 
step:  they  accepted  the  enterprise  of  the  petty  capitalist  and  the 
mercantile  capitalist.  They  accepted  the  free  market  and  the  loan 
of  money  for  money,  if  the  rate  was  not  extortionate.  Indeed,  the 
Calvinists  came  to  laud  the  “calling”  of  men  into  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  channels  as  a  sanctified  (Kcurrence.  Success  in  this  call¬ 
ing  was  evidence  of  virtue.  Slotlj^and  failure  were  condemned. 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  bec^^  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
virtuous  life.  No  wonder  that  townsmen  in  France,  Holland, 
England,  and  elsewhere  embraced  such  a  doctrine.  At  last  people 
saw  the  deity  on  the  side  of  the  counting  house,  which  controlled 
the  whole  complicated  business  nexus. 

Although  the  religious  wars  that  resulted  from  the  pressures  and 
differences  just  dealt  with  were  often  petty,  long  drawn  out,  and 
frequently  overlapping,  still  they  are  worthy  of  at  least  brief  notice. 
The  actual  beginning  of  the  religious  struggle  we  may  put  down 
as  the  Schmalkaldic  War  of  1546-47.  In  1530  the  Schmalkaldic 
League  had  been  formed :  it  was  made  up  of  Saxony,  Hesse,  Bre¬ 
men,  Magdeburg,  Strassburg,  and  other  German  cities.  The  strug¬ 
gle  that  ensued  was  against  the  Catholic  Emperor,  Charles  V,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  victorious.  Several  years  later, 
in  1555,  however,  came  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  which  tolerated  the 
Protestants. 

From  about  1567  to  1578  there  was  a  bitter  struggle  in  the 
northern  Low  Countries  against  the  Emperor  in  the  capacity  of 
king  of  Spain  and  overlord  of  the  lands  lying  just  across  the 
Channel  from  England.  Out  of  this  civil  and  religious  war  came 
the  birth  of  the  Dutch  Republic  in  1578  and  the  division  in  the 
Low  Countries  between  the  Protestant  north  (Holland)  and  the 
Catholic  south  (Belgium).  No  one  should  regard  Holland  as  wholly 
Protestant,  but  it  contained  at  least  a  virile  minority  of  Protestants 
who  were  sufficiently  rich,  courageous,  and  independent  to  demand 
and  maintain  their  own  way  of  life. 

It  is  distressing  to  turn  to  France  during  this  period,  for  that 
unhappy  land  combined  religious  wars  with  intrigue,  disloyalty, 
and  contests  between  decadent  feudal  nobles.  To  be  sure,  the 
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picture  is  not  wholly  black,  but  it  exemplifies  the  extreme  disunion 
that  the  French  people  are  capable  of.  Parallels  are  found  in  the 
early  fifteenth  century  and  the  early  twentieth  century.  If  France 
is  not  advancing,  it  seems  to  be  declining. 

Between  1562  and  1585  France  experienced  eight  religious 
and  civil  wars.  No  war  lasted  as  long  as  three  years  and  some 
only  a  few  months.  The  Court  was  Catholic,  as  were  most  of  the 
nobles.  The  towns  and  a  few  of  the  nobles  had  become  Protestant. 
The  doctrine  of  Calvinism  was  becoming  popular.  It  appealed  to 
the  thrifty  petty  capitalist  as  the  doctrinal  enthronement  of  what 
he  stood  for.  In  a  general  way,  we  may  say  that  Catholic  rural 
France,  led  by  the  Royal  Court,  was  fighting  Protestant  urban 
France  led  by  a  few  outstanding  persons  such  as  Admiral  Coligny 
and  later  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew  in 
1572  was  merely  the  most  spectacular  of  the  unfortunate  events 
that  occurred.  For  over  three  weeks  the  Huguenots  of  Paris  and 
of  the  Provinces  were  stabbed  and  shot,  till,  according  to  one 
authority,  50,000  had  been  killed.  Among  those  was  Admiral 
Coligny.  To  celebrate  the  event  Pope  Gregory  XIII  ordered  the 
lighting  of  bonfires  and  the  striking  of  a  medal.  If  the  Huguenots 
had  been  completely  exterminated,  there  might  have  been  at  least 
one  favorable  comment  to  record,  namely,  that  France  was  a  re¬ 
ligious  unit  and  strong  at  home  for  the  part  it  was  later  to  play 
abroad.  In  fact,  however,  the  towns  remained  Huguenot,  and  in 
1598  their  independent  status  was  recognized  by  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  which  was  to  continue  in  effect  until  1685. 

England  was  becoming  Protestant,  particularly  at  Court  and  in 
the  towns.  Henry  VIII  had  wanted  a  divorce  from  his  Queen, 
which  the  pope  was  loath  to  grant.  Independence  of  Rome  was  a 
way  out.  Moreover,  Henry  and  his  nobles  enjoyed  the  prospect 
of  seizing  Church  monasteries  and  monastic  villages.  In  1588 
Catholic  Spain  undertook  to  chastize  the  venal  and  apostate  Eng¬ 
land  by  means  of  a  powerful  Armada.  According  to  the  official 
English  view,  the  deity  blew  this  fleet  upon  the  rocks  and  far  to 
the  north,  so  that  England  was  saved  from  the  Inquisition  it  feared 
so  much.  Later,  England  fought  the  Catholic  forces  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  elsewhere,  though  its  military  exploits  in  Europe  were 
not  so  notable  as  its  escape  projects  in  the  New  World,  particularly 
in  Virginia  and  in  Massachusetts. 

While  wars  were  being  waged,  Hugo  Grotius  published  treatises 
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in  1604  and  1625  which  made  a  plea  for  the  secular  basis  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society.  Thus  was  papal  society  being  undermined 
both  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  scholar’s  study. 

In  1584  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  assassinated,  and  soon  there 
was  another  series  of  struggles  which  in  one  form  or  other  lasted 
till  1608.  In  that  year  the  Evangelical  Union  was  formed,  and  in 
1609  the  Catholic  Union.  During  the  truce  that  followed,  loins 
were  being  girded  for  another  struggle.  This  struggle  actually 
began  in  1618  and  proved  to  be  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

The  Thirty  Years’  War  (1618-48)  was  one  of  the  great  con¬ 
tests  of  the  modern  period.  On  the  one  side  were  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  as  well  as  Catholic 
France.  On  the  other  side  were  the  Catholic  princes  of  Germany, 
the  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain. 
F'rance  took  her  position  for  political  reasons.  Tolerating  the 
Huguenots  at  home,  France  was  fighting  the  Catholics  abroad. 
She  really  was  more  anxious  to  break  the  power  of  Spain  and  the 
Empire  than  to  gain  any  religious  result. 

Armies  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  marched  across  Germany, 
living  off  the  land  and  sparing  only  the  strongly  walled  towns.  The 
armies  had  more  women  iii  the  rear  than  men  in  the  vanguard. 
Many  children  were  born  in  the  camps,  later  to  graduate  into  the 
ranks.  Germany  was  prostrate.  She  was  to  recover  only  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  gave  evidence  of  one  fact: 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  must  learn  to  live  together.  P>oth 
had  forgotten  the  love  of  fellow  men  and  th.cn  discovered  their 
inability  to  kill  all  their  brothers.  The  beauty  of  toleration  could 
henceforth  be  recognized  in  one  land  after  another  —  in  Holland, 
England,  and  elsewhere.  But  toleration  was  bom  of  necessity.  The 
preference  was  apparently  to  murder,  not  to  tolerate. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  politicians  and  business  men  start 
wars  and  that,  if  they  could  only  be  put  into  the  first-line  trenches, 
there  would  be  no  warfare.  In  tmth.  leaders  only  express  wbat 
their  followers  want.  Whole  groups  of  men  wanted  war.  They 
joined  the  armies,  followed  the  banners,  and  cut  the  throats.  The 
Church  burned  its  victims;  women,  particularly,  were  given  this 
preferential  treatment. 

Out  of  the  smoke  of  religious  faggots  and  the  din  of  lay  battles 
came  not  only  the  toleration  of  Protestantism  but  the  acceptance 
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of  free  business  enterprise.  The  Catholic  Church  had  from  its 
beginning  been  suspicious  of  business  methods.  It  had  feared  the 
free  market  and  the  free  loaning  of  money.  True,  it  had  learned  to 
make  concessions  and  to  accept  subterfuges,  but  it  never  accented 
freedom  till  it  was  forced  by  circumstances  so  to  do.  Indeed,  it  had 
seen  in  many  of  the  demands  for  economic  freedom  the  hand  of 
the  heretic.  It  is  highly  significant  that  t’le  to\^s  were  most  open 
to  Protestantism,  especially  Calvinism.  Tlic  new  concept  of  the 
“calling,”  including  the  calling  into  the  business  field,  glorified  tlic 
business  man  and  tended  to  triumph  over  faith.  Thrift  and  saving, 
economy  and  investment,  industry  and  commerce  were  winning 
over  dying  feudalism  and  decadent  agriculture. 


Third  Hundred  Years’  War 

1652-1815 

So  full  of  business  had  the  previous  struggle  been  that  it  over¬ 
flowed  into  a  new’  and  obvious  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy 
three  years  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  had  decided  that  neither 
Protestant  nor  Catholic  could  triumph.  And,  now,  the  issue  was 
between  England,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  Continental  power,  on 
the  other  side.  At  first  this  Continental  pow’er  was  Holland ;  later 
it  was  France.  It  no  longer  mattered  whether  allies  were  Catholic 
or  Protestant :  it  was  enough  that  enemies  were  commercial  rivals 
or  that  their  political  positions  had  commercial  implications.  In  the 
first  hundred  years’  war,  business  w’as  a  conditioning  factor;  in  the 
second,  business  was  a  submerged  drive  which  took  on  the  outer 
form  of  religion ;  in  the  third,  business  w’as  business.  The  only 
uncertainty  in  the  third  struggle  w’as  whether  nations  fought  for 
the  sake  of  the  political  organization  and  power  or  for  th.e  com¬ 
mercial  gain  that  went  with  political  sway.  It  is  a  plausible 
resolution  of  the  difficulty  to  say  that  the  aim  w’as  commercial, 
the  means  political,  and  the  result  imperialism.  The  great  and 
newh-  enthroned  middle  class  was  eager  for  wealth  and  higher 
standards  of  living  from  a  spreading  commerce,  a  quickened  in¬ 
dustry,  and  a  revitalized  agriculture.  The  worldliness  that  had 
turned  to  pagan  art  and  letters  in  the  Renaissance  concentrated 
on  material  things  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

England’s  strength  lay  in  its  insular  position,  in  the  willingness 
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of  its  people  to  colonize  distant  parts,  and  in  the  impulse  that 
Englishmen  felt  to  produce  by  means  of  machines  —  whether 
driven  by  hand  power,  horse  power,  water  power,  or  steam.  Had  the 
English  been  artistic  like  the  French,  they  never  would  have 
turned  to  revolutionize  the  textile  and  iron  industries  nor  later  to 
apply  steam  power  to  railroads  and  ships. 

Without  plan,  a  people  discovered  an  empire.  This  is  not  just 
the  thesis  of  Sir  John  Seeley;  it  is  a  fact  that  is  substantiated  by 
the  plain  course  of  events.  True,  the  English  government,  like 
other  governments  at  the  time,  followed  the  dictates  of  the 
mercantile  system.  This  system  was,  however,  very  general ; 
it  remained  largely  unformulated;  it  varied  from  country  to 
country;  and  it  left  most  countries  poor  and  unpromising.  The 
real  leadership,  the  dynamic  impulse,  came  from  Englishmen  who 
wanted  new  homes  abroad,  or  an  additional  income  from  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  trade,  or  a  chance  to  manufacture  profitably  along 
improving  lines  and  with  new  methods. 

The  urge  in  England  was  the  swarming  of  the  bees  to  new  hives, 
such  as  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  the  procuring  of  new  markets 
and  sources  of  supply,  and  the  unfolding  of  a  new  industrial 
technique.  These  were  all  part  of  an  unplanned  drive  that  came 
from  many  parts  of  England  at  the  same  time.  I  would  not  deny 
that  there  was  a  push  as  well  as  an  urge:  Calvinists  and  other 
extreme  Protestants  were  often  eager  to  escape  the  persecution 
that  the  official  Church  of  England  was  able  to  maintain.  But 
there  was  in  England  no  great  zeal  for  expanding  abroad  in  order 
to  Christianize  the  heathens.  That  could  be  left  with  the  Spaniards 
and  French.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  had  pawned  her  jewels  in 
part  to  help  Columbus  discover  heathen  lands  so  that  souls  might 
be  saved  by  being  brought  within  the  Catholic  Church.  As  things 
developed,  Spain  stole  gold  from  the  heathens,  destroyed  their 
temples,  and  enslaved  the  people.  We  are  left  with  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  English  treated  the  Redskins  better  because  the 
latter  had  nothing  much  that  it  was  profitable  to  steal  or  whether, 
being  materialistic,  the  English  could  not  cloak  their  ambitions 
in  a  religious  zeal  which  they  did  not  have. 

But  let  us  examine  the  wars  themselves.  There  were  three 
Anglo-Dutch  wars  as  follows :  1652-53, 1664-67,  and  1672-78.  The 
first  of  these  wars  followed  the  passing  of  the  first  English  Navi¬ 
gation  Act,  which  looked  to  the  building  up  of  the  English  mer- 
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chant  marine,  particularly  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch.  Hence¬ 
forth  foreign  goods  could  be  imported  into  England  only  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ships  or  in  the  ships  of  the  country  exporting  the  goods. 
London  was  to  be  built  up  at  the  expense  of  Amsterdam.  In  the 
second  of  these  wars  the  English  seized  New  Amsterdam  and 
renamed  it  New  York  (1664).  Throughout  the  struggles,  whether 
the  French  were  on  the  side  of  the  English  or  of  the  Dutch,  the 
battles  at  sea  were  fierce  and  ruthless  and  frequently  little  better 
than  a  draw. 

The  two  commercial  and  maritime  peoples,  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  soon  saw  that  the  real  danger  to  themselves  both  was  from 
the  rising  power  of  France  under  the  Great  Monarch,  Louis  XIV. 
When  the  freedom  that  had  been  granted  to  the  Huguenots  was 
withdrawn  in  1685,  there  was  both  a  religious  and  a  political  fear, 
at  least  for  a  few  years.  Accordingly,  the  struggle  shifted  to  a 
contest  that  soon  settled  down  to  one  between  England  and  France. 

During  the  period  1690-1815  England  and  France  fought 
seven  great  wars.  The  stakes  soon  came  to  be  colonies  and 
strategic  ports  abroad.  At  the  end  of  the  second  of  these  wars 
England  secured  Gibraltar  from  Spain,  the  ally  of  France.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  the  Seven  Years’  War,  England  wrested  from 
France  both  Canada  and  India.  In  the  fifth,  England  lost  the 
original  American  colonies  but  learned  a  lesson  in  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh,  England  fought,  first,  the 
French  Republic,  with  its  grandiose  “Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity’’  and,  then,  Napoleon,  who  sought  at  once  to  spread 
the  new  French  democracy  and  to  enslave  all  the  peoples  accepting 
it.  The  youthful  American  republic  chose  to  fight  against  Eng¬ 
land  and  therefore  on  behalf  of  Napoleon  during  the  period  1812- 
15.  Some  Americans  wanted  to  chastise  the  English  for  seizing 
their  seamen  and  ships,  while  others  wanted  to  capture  Canada. 

In  the  two  great  struggles  with  the  French,  1793-1815,  the  issue 
sometimes  appeared  to  be  political  and  undoubtedly  was  so  in  part. 
But  the  contest  was  essentially  for  power  —  a  chance  to  trade 
profitably  in  Europe  and  overseas.  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  (1805) 
and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  (1815)  decided  the  issue  in  favor  of 
England.  And  there  were  some  who  said  that  England  won  on 
the  playing-fields  of  Eton  and  Rugby,  while  others  said  that  God 
willed  it  so.  England  won  because  she  had  the  greater  economic 
power  —  ships,  supplies,  and  finances. 
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The  end  result  of  these  three  wars  against  the  Dutch  and  seven 
against  the  French  was  that  England,  or  Britain  as  we  should  say 
after  1707,  was  triumphant.  Britain  ruled  the  waves.  Britain 
protected  America  and  made  the  Monroe  Doctrine  effective. 
British  industrial  and  transportation  methods  spread  to  America 
and  elsewhere.  British  economic  theory  (classical  economics)  and 
policy  (economic  liberalism)  made  an  all  but  worldwide  conquest. 
The  British  science  of  evolution  roused  the  mind  that  had  slept  since 
the  body  had  been  created  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

The  period  1815-1914  was  one  of  the  great  eras  of  history,  and 
during  this  period  British  leadership  dominated.  The  rewards  of 
the  long  and  continuing  efforts  at  home  and  the  struggles  abroad 
were  at  hand.  But  nations,  like  men,  rise  only  to  fall.  During  the 
depression  of  1873-86  Britain  began  to  lose  relatively  to  Germany 
and  America.  During  the  first  World  War  she  lost  her  financial 
hegemony.  And  during  the  second  World  War  she  lost  her  naval 
supremacy. 


The  Fourth  Hundred  Years’  War 
Is  It  1914-2050? 

After  the  long  period,  1815-1914,  of  relative  peace  in  the  world, 
the  dogs  of  war  were  again  barking  through  the  streets  of  men. 
The  series  of  struggles,  begun  in  1914,  may  be  destined  to  last  over 
a  hundred  years  and  to  cover  possibly  sixty  or  seventy  years  of 
actual  fighting,  over  ten  of  which  have  already  occurred.  But  this 
series  of  wars,  apparently  commercial  in  the  beginning,  has  be¬ 
come  social.  Like  the  religious  struggles  of  the  third  century- 
long  war,  this  one  is  both  internal  and  external.  Beginning  as  an 
international  struggle,  this  century-long  war  has  become  intra¬ 
national.  Not  only  does  one  nation  fight  another,  but  one  class 
fights  another  in  the  same  nation.  Everywhere  a  fifth  column  exists, 
potentially  or  actually.  And.  at  the  end  of  the  second  round  of 
struggle,  one  class  had  executed  its  enemies,  as  in  the  religious  wars 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  gallantry  of  the 
first  century-long  war  has  utterly  disappeared  and  the  rationalism 
of  the  third  century-long  war  is  no  longer  vocal  nor  strongly 
championed.  The  progress  from  one  great  struggle  to  another 
does  not  indicate  an  upward  trend.  And  we  are  left  with  the 
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haunting  fear  that  the  twilight  of  our  civilization  is  at  hand.  We 
struggle  against  this  idea,  but  in  the  effort  to  free  ourselves  from 
impending  doom  we  disclose  no  clear  avenue  of  hoi^e. 

When  the  archduke  and  archduchess  of  Austria  were  killed  by 
a  bomb  thrown  by  a  Serbian  student  in  1914,  more  than  a  single 
war  was  started.  In  fact,  a  chain  of  events  was  set  off  and  a  whole 
magic  box  of  tragic  elements  was  opened  to  explode  upon  the 
world.  There  was  the  rivalry  of  Slavs  and  Teutons,  the  jealousy 
of  British  power  and  wealth  felt  by  the  Germans,  the  opposition  of 
petty  capitalists  and  workers  to  industrial  and  financial  capitalists, 
the  religious  fervor  of  Marxism  as  it  grew  in  th.e  minds  of  devo¬ 
tees,  and  the  pathetic  desire  of  so-called  “intellectuals”  to  lead  as 
well  as  to  teach. 

The  first  World  War  began  in  the  willingness  of  Germany  to 
help  Austria  so  that  in  the  ensuing  struggle  Germany  might  get  a 
larger  share  of  lands,  cities,  and  seaports  with  which  she  could 
support  her  industry  and  trade  and  make  these  yield  a  greater 
profit.  When  Germans  invaded  Belgium.  England  understood 
what  lay  ahead.  As  events  unfolded  themselves,  it  became  evident 
that  Germany  wanted  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Europe  and  some 
of  the  British  colonial  possessions.  Not  a  few  scholars,  think  that 
America  should  not  have  entered  the  war  to  protect  the  British 
lunpire.  If  Germany  had  taken  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  it 
would  have  become  strong  and  would  have  been  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  stand  out  against  a  ix)ssible  outbreak  of  Russian  aggression 
some  time  in  the  future.  But  America  did  enter  the  war,  France 
was  bled  white,  Britain  held  its  own  outwardly,  and  Germany  was 
kept  within  its  old  boundaries. 

When  the  war  went  badly  for  the  misgoverned  Russian  Empire, 
when  the  people  at  home  were  half-starved,  and  when  the  armies 
were  far  from  successful,  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  revolution. 
The  German  government  provided  transportation  within  a  sealed 
car  for  the  communist,  Lenin  —  then  resident  in  Switzerland  — 
transportation  even  to  the  confines  of  Russia.  Once  within  Russia, 
Lenin  succeeded  in  rousing  town  workers  to  action  and  the  peasants 
to  dreams  of  a  redistribution  of  lands.  First,  there  was  revolution 
of  a  liberal  social  type,  then  a  Bolshevist  revolution  which  for  a 
time  set  up  communism  within  the  Russian  state.  The  revolution 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  world  according  to  the  plan 
of  Lenin.  True,  the  spread  throughout  the  world  did  not  occur  as 
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planned,  and  the  communism  of  Lenin  had  to  give  way  to  the 
socialism  of  Stalin.  But  the  revolutionary  minorities  in  many 
widely  separated  countries  had  a  champion  —  Russia  —  a  cham¬ 
pion  v/hich  they  trusted  far  more  implicitly  than  they  did  their  own 
native  land. 

\  new  religion  was  born  to  the  world  of  actuality  in  Russian 
Bolshevi.sm.  True,  it  was  not  supernatural.  It  was  not  friendly  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  nor  yet  to 
Protestant  sects.  It  had,  however,  the  emotionalism  of  super¬ 
natural  religion  and  it  had  the  social  zeal  that  has  commonly  been 
a  strong  liulwark  to  any  organized  religion.  The  new  cleavage  came  to 
be  Moscow  vs.  Rome.  No  matter  w’hat  concessions  may  be  made  to 
church  organizations  in  Russia,  this  duali.sm  will  prevail  in  the 
world.  The  cleavage  of  social  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  was 
reborn,  but  in  a  new  form.  And  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the 
seizure  of  Church  lands,  buildings,  gold,  and  vestments  again  be¬ 
came  a  factor  in  the  situation. 

The  trying  period  from  1919  to  1939  saw  first-rate  developments 
occur  in  Europe.  Most  of  these  arose  out  of  the  economic  distress 
of  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  countries.  In  times 
of  great  trial  only  extreme  measures  have  wide  acceptance.  The 
two  extremes  were  bolshevism  and  fascism.  Only  the  victorious 
and  rich  countries  could  still  afford  the  luxury  of  democracy  in 
government  and  liberty  in  economic  and  social  affairs. 

In  its  revolution  of  1917  Russia  showed  two  new  or  revived 
methods,  namely,  a  one-party  rule  and  a  dictatorship.  The  party 
was  made  up  of  the  workers  of  the  towns  and  the  peasants  of  the 
villages.  The  dictator  was  first  Lenin  and  then  Stalin.  The  grand 
summary  was  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  a  classless  state 
in  which  Karl  Marx  was  the  prophet  and  savior.  In  1922  Italy 
adopted  a  similar  system  called  fascism.  The  party,  however,  was 
not  the  proletariat  but  a  group  of  persons  largely  of  the  lower 
middle  class  who  had  tired  of  seeing  trade  unions  make  a  football 
of  the  people,  tired  of  seeing  politicians  debate  while  the  Roman 
fabric  burned,  and  tired  of  seeing  Italy  fail  to  use  its  resources 
of  land  and  sea.  waterpower  and  seapower.  We  do  not  need  to 
follow  into  the  later  stage  when  ti’.e  corporate  state  was  organized 
and  when  it  began  to  become  a  reality.  But  then  came  the  African 
War,  followed  by  entrance  into  the  second  World  War.  The 
genius  of  the  Italian  people  blossoms  best  in  the  warmth  of  a 
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dictatorship,  thoug^h  Italian  dictators  have  always  shown  a  capacity 
for  self-destruction.  If  this  is  true,  the  doom  of  Italy  has  been 
recorded. 

During  the  stretch  of  fair  international  weather  from  1924  to 
1929,  largely  stimulated  by  unsound  American  investments  abroad, 
both  America  and  Germany  enjoyed  a  measure  of  prosperity. 
The  years  1929-33,  however,  were  catastrophic  and  fraught  with 
the  forebodings  of  impending  doom.  In  March,  1933,  both  Hitler 
and  Roosevelt  came  into  power.  Each  had  a  new  systemlo  save 
the  day.  Both  could  count  on  the  support  of  the  white-collar 
and  lower  middle-class  groups.  Both  would  accept  private  busi¬ 
ness  capitalism  but  bring  it  into  control.  Both  would  play  with 
and  use  favorably  inclined  industrialists.  Both  would  strike  down 
or  subdue  financial  capitalists.  Both  would  build  up  a  system 
of  national  capitalism,  wherein  business  was  owned  by  private 
individuals,  though  controlled  by  the  nation.  Both  favored  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  socialization,  but  in  a  very  restricted  manner.  Both  made 
many  declarations  in  favor  of  petty  capitalists,  but  neither  did 
much  for  them  in  either  town  or  country.  While  both  aimed  at 
.security  for  the  masses,  both  tended  to  increase  insecurity  from  a 
long-time  ix)int  of  view. 

'i'he  differences  between  Hitler  and  Roosevelt  rather  than  the  simi¬ 
larities  appealed  to  most  persons.  Hitler  jrersecuted  the  Jews  and 
indeed  used  anti-semitism  as  the  spiritual  essence  of  his  power, 
while  Roosevelt  turned  to  enlist  the  .supi)ort  of  minorities  such  as 
Jews,  Negroes,  and  Catholics.  While  Hitler  overthrew  trade 
unions.  Roosevelt  promoted  them  to  the  position  of  a  preferred 
class.  While  Hitler  believed  in  suwrmen,  Roosevelt  was  inclined 
to  build  uj)  the  common  man  as  the  bulwark  of  the  state.  While 
Hitler  tried  to  level  upward,  Roosevelt  levelled  downward. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  Hitler  and  Roosevelt 
at  first  was  that  Hitler  was  sooner  or  later  bound  to  turn  to  foreign 
aggression  as  a  means  of  maintaining  his  prestige  and  as  a  means 
of  getting  something  for  the  party  he  had  created.  Denunciation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  a  talking  ix)int  that  would  fool 
most  citizens.  The  seizure  of  lands  belonging  to  Germans  in 
Czechoslovakia  was  popular  at  home.  The  rest  of  the  aggression 
from  the  invasion  of  Poland  to  the  attack  upon  Russia  was  along 
the  same  line.  But  in  the  end  Roosevelt  took  the  same  road  that 
Hitler  had  taken  —  the  road  to  war.  There  are  those  who  believe 
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that  this  was  for  Roosevelt  a  fortunate  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
inherent  in  the  failure  of  his  domestic  policy,  and  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  he  deliberately  provoked  the  Japanese  to  desperate 
deeds,  knowing  full  well  that  Americans  had  a  more  deep-seated 
hostility  to  the  Japanese  than  to  the  Germans.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  political  conflict  at  home  was  merged  in 
an  international  war  which  eventually  took  on  a  class  character. 
Now,  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  new  struggle  that  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of :  the  social  war,  like  the  religious  war,  is  both  intranational 
and  international.  These  two  are  so  intertwined  as  to  justify  our 
believing  that  they  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Of  course, 
we  can  jmt  it  another  way  and  a  more  cruel  way;  men  fight  the 
foreigner  and  their  neighbor  at  the  same  time.  So  confused  did 
the  situation  appear  on  America’s  entry  into  the  second  World 
War  that  relatively  few  citizens  saw  the  underlying  issues.  That 
they  should  have  been  deceived  was  all  the  more  plausible  because 
both  they  and  Roosevelt  were  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  democracy 
and  liberty.  And  yet  throughout  the  war  there  was  a  minority 
that  would  sooner  have  fought  their  enemies  at  home  than  Germans 
or  Japs  abroad.  It  is  this  latter  aspect  that  may  loom  larger  in  any 
war  of  the  near  future. 

The  part  played  by  American  business  in  the  two  world  wars 
is  as  creditable  as  the  role  of  the  doughboy.  In  the  first  World  War 
it  was  said  hy  an  Englishman  that  Britain  was  saved  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  iS:  Co..  Du  Pont,  and  Bethlehem  Steel.  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  honors  went  to  a  great  many  units,  large  and  small. 
Certainly,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  mention  General  Motors,  the 
.Standard  Oil  Co.  (X.  J.),  Henry  J.  Kaiser  and  his  shipyards,  and  the 
Cnited  States  Steel  Corj)oration.  The  political  attacks  of  the  period 
1933-42  put  business  men  on  their  toes,  and  the  waf  of  1942-45 
kept  them  th.ere.  .American  business  has  become  as  ])opular  at 
home  as  it  is  distrusted  and  feared  abroad. 

The  second  World  War  was  a  triumph  for  the  British  Air 
Force,  the  British  Navy,  the  American  factory,  the  American  Air 
Forces,  and  the  Russian  .Army.  The  democracy  of  America  joined 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Russian  proletariat  as  well  as  the  democracy 
of  Britain  to  defeat  the  dictatorships  of  Germany  and  Italy  —  and 
of  Japan.  Thus,  the  lines  were  not  clearly  drawn.  They  had  not 
been  clearly  drawn  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  w’hen  Catholic  France 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants.  Nor  was  the  contest  just  a 
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matter  of  governmental  organization.  It  was  partly  a  new  episode 
in  tiie  age-old  struggle  between  the  Teuton  and  the  Slav,  in  which 
there  has  been  a  seesaw  back  and  forth  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Vistula. 

But  the  over-all  picture  is  a  struggle  for  lands,  fields,  cities, 
seaports,  trade  routes,  and  colonies.  Germany  would  have  Lebens- 
raiiui  in  Poland  and  Russia,  along  the  English  Channel,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Latin  America.  It  was  a  struggle  for  the  German  lower 
middle  class  led  by  Hitler  and  his  associates.  If  Hitler  could  get 
rich  lands,  he  could  stave  off  socialism  in  Germany  and  even  Russian 
communism.  Germans  looked  longingly  at  British  colonies  as  they 
looked  fearfully  at  the  rising  sun  of  Russia.  They  knew  how  much 
harder  it  was  for  a  German  to  get  a  living  than  it  was  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  They  knew  how  the  Russians  planned  some  day  to 
move  westward  in  order  to  improve  their  strategic  position  and 
their  commercial  routes. 

Before  the  first  World  War,  Germany  was  the  dynamic  power. 
When  the  German  sword  rattled,  the  world  shook.  After  the  first 
World  War  France  blustered  for  a  while,  and  Britain  shifted  its 
affairs  so  as  to  make  sure  that  America  would  be  on  its  side  in  the 
next  World  War.  Britain  gave  Ireland  a  larger  measure  of  free¬ 
dom  because  Americans  favored  that  course  and  Britain  cast  off  its 
alliance  with  Japan  because  Americans  regarded  the  Japs  as  their 
rivals  in  the  Pacific.  And  now,  after  the  second  World  War, 
leadership  has  gone  to  America  and  Russia.  America  is  recognized 
as  the  actual  possessor  of  economic  and  military  strength;  Russia 
is  observed  to  be  the  power  of  the  future. 

Russia  probably  has  greater  natural  resources  than  America  has. 
The  Russians  are  a  simpler  people,  closer  to  the  frontier  than 
Americans.  They  have  more  cannon  fodder.  They  learn  easily 
and  have  docile  followers.  Importing  the  engineering  of  the  West 
and  using  the  brute  energy  of  an  inexhaustible  people,  Russia 
can  go  far. 

Within  America  we  have  the  potentialities  of  strife.  Organized 
workers  are  always  ready  to  fight  industrial  capitalists  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  Intellectual  radicals  are  fast  siding  with  the  work¬ 
ers  and  trade  unionism.  Communism  has  made  a  big  hole  in 
nationalism.  Of  course,  none  of  these  situations  are  simple  or 
fixed.  Industrial  capitalists  have  won  over  to  their  side  the  in¬ 
dependent  petty  capitalists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industrial 
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capitalists,  largely  through  their  own  planned  action,  have  alienated 
the  foreman  class,  including  ship  captains  and  engineers.  The 
public  relations  of  industrial  capitalists  at  the  moment  stand  high, 
though  it  is  easy  to  see  pitfalls  ahead. 

As  we  look  about  us,  we  observe  a  general  change  in  America 
that  is  significant,  a  decline  in  self-help  and  a  belief  in  a  com- 
I)etitivc  regime,  liberalism,  and  economic  rationalism.  Old  terms 
are  taking  on  a  new  meaning.  Democracy  is  no  longer  a  rule  of 
the  people  but  a  rule  for  the  people  —  not  only  in  Russia,  but  widely 
among  the  proletariat  everywhere.  Liberty  no  longer  means  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  one’s  own  destiny  under  law,  but  an 
opi)ortunity  to  vote  one’s  self  the  property  of  someone  else. 
Equality  no  longer  means  equality  before  the  law,  but  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  inferior  who  have  the  votes. 

Already  many  men  are  turning,  somewhat  in  despair,  to  a 
world  state  or  a  United  Nations.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  reason  to  have  faith  in  a  new  league  of  nations  but  that  they 
have  lost  faith  in  their  old-time  nationalism.  And  the  United 
Nations  organization  has  come  upon  the  scene  to  accomplish  what¬ 
ever  can  be  done  in  a  world  of  chaos.  But  the  United  Nations  has 
proved  to  be  a  body  without  a  soul.  It  is  a  stage  whereon  groups 
can  display  their  social  wares  and  exemplify  their  differences.  The 
obvious  variations  in  cultural  background  and  ideological  predis¬ 
positions  are  distressing  to  friends  and  satisfying  to  enemies  of 
the  w’orld  movement. 

Many  of  those  who  doubt  whether  the  world  could  be  ready 
for  a  new  league,  i)erhaps  for  a  hundred  years,  are  scared  into  a 
willingness  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious.  They  are  scared  by  the 
atomic  bomb,  possible  cosmic  ray  weapons,  and  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  that  will  be  used  inevitably,  it  now  appears,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  next  war.  They  foresee  the  destruction  of 
the  civilization  that  has  meant  so  much  along  material  lines  but  which 
has  developed  so  many  emotional  and  intellectual  cracks. 

And  then  there  is  the  despairing  cry.  Are  we  not  men  who  have 
the  power  to  guide  our  future  ?  Are  we  indeed  so  intellectually  bank¬ 
rupt  as  to  be  able  to  devise  a  federal  constitution  for  America  and 
a  federal  reserve  system  for  our  commercial  banking  and  yet 
unable  to  do  anything  about  the  world  situation  ?  Do  we  not  study 
policy  in  business  as  though  business  men  guide  their  own  affairs  ? 
Do  we  not  pride  ourselves  on  our  freedom  of  will,  ability  to  control 
our  destiny? 
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The  historian  who  sees  no  choices  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  short¬ 
sighted  indeed.  Men  decided  to  become  Christian.  They  decided 
to  throw  over  feudal  elements  in  favor  of  a  social  system  worked 
out  under  enlightened  despotism  or  popular  democracy.  They  have 
decided  to  migrate  to  the  new  and  fresh  lands  of  many  parts  of  the 
world.  They  have  decided  to  leave  the  hill  farms  in  order  to  work 
in  the  town  factories. 

All  these  things  and  many  others  of  the  like  we  may  accept, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  not  fail  to  observe  that  out  of  past 
action  come  present  events.  And  now  it  seems  that  there  has  been 
an  accumulation  of  developments  creeping  out  of  the  dim  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  past  that  restrict  our  choices  or  indeed  leave  us  in  no 
position  even  to  observe  the  existence  of  a  choice.  These  situations 
become  social  forces,  servitudes  that  we  must  follow.  How  many 
servitudes  there  are  is  not  clear,  but  some  of  the  chief  ones  may  be 
considered  here  in  a  brief  way. 


Determining  Factors 

Among  the  determining  factors  in  modern  society  the  increase 
in  population  stands  out  as  close  to  being  the  most  significant  one. 
Since  about  1700  the  population  of  Europe  has  increased  mightily. 
The  more  people  left  European  shores,  the  more  remained.  The 
low’  price  of  grain,  particularly  from  overseas  lands  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  a  mighty  encouragement  to  procreation. 
The  potato  had  long  been  doing  its  lowly  job  of  feeding  hungry 
mouths.  The  increasing  opportunities  for  work  provided  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  mines,  factories,  and  transportation  services  encouraged 
the  birth  rate.  The  decline  of  the  death  rate,  particularly  of  in¬ 
fants,  removed  the  old-time  remedial  check  to  over-production. 
The  peace  of  the  nineteenth  century  deprived  society  of  the  social 
check  to  over-population  which  war,  followed  by  pestilence  and 
disease,  had  long  provided.  Governments  and  Churches,  thinking 
only  of  themselves  and  not  of  the  general  welfare,  have  applauded 
large  families.  Newspapers  have  printed  pictures  of  families  of 
12  to  18.  Quadruplets  and  quintuplets  have  been  accepted  as  grace¬ 
ful  acts  of  the  deity.  There  are  over  two  billion  people  in  the 
world  today,  about  half  in  Asia.  If  the  number  were  less  than 
half,  there  would  be  a  safer  environment  for  men  to  live  in. 
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You  may  say  it  is  the  cynic  who  raises  any  question  as  to  excess 
of  population.  Who  thinks  that  Germany  should  lose  40  millions, 
England  20  millions,  Italy  20  millions,  the  United  States  50  mil¬ 
lions,  China  200  millions,  and  India  100  millions.  Who  believes  that 
when  a  woman  has  given  birth  to  more  than  6  or  7  children 
sterilization  should  be  resorted  to.  Who  laments  the  fact  that  war 
is  not  allowed  to  exert  its  normal  influence  of  famine  and  pesti¬ 
lence.  Who  scoffs  at  the  rescue  of  grossly  over-populated  areas  in 
times  of  famine.  Who  upholds  the  idea  that  there  is  a  balance  in 
nature  that  cannot  be  disturbed  with  impunity.  Who  points  to 
diminished  natural  resources  and  fertility  and  the  increasing  costs 
of  substitutes.  Who  maintains  that  quality  of  men  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  quantity.  Who  would  not  breed  1,000  to  get  a  single 
man  worthy  of  free  citizenry  or  100,000  to  get  a  genius.  Perhaps 
the  cynic  in  question  would  be  joined  by  a  few  geologists,  an¬ 
thropologists,  and  sociologists. 

If  we  divest  ourselves  of  our  sentimentality,  religious  prejudice, 
and  irrational  nationalism,  must  we  not  say  that  here  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  problem  ?  Are  we,  well-meaning  folk,  who  have  never  had  a 
thought  of  our  own,  not  laying  up  trouble  for  the  future,  making 
war  inevitable,  and  threatening  the  civilization  of  which  we  are  a 
part? 

When  anyone  longs  for  peace,  let  him  reflect  on  over-population. 
The  demand  for  Lebensraiim  appears  at  once  as  specious  and  un¬ 
answerable.  There  is  the  vicious  logic  of  the  ambitious  statesman : 
let  us  breed  children  that  we  may  be  strong  and  numerous,  and 
then  let  us  fight  that  these  children  may  have  land  on  which  to  live. 

A  little  reflection  shows  that  the  free  lands  of  the  whole  world 
have  almost  all  been  taken  up.  A  little  e.xamination  shows  that 
even  the  new  lands  have  been  denuded  of  forests,  robbed  of  their 
chemical  fertility,  polluted  biologically,  or  eroded  disastrously.  Men 
have  mined  the  soil,  not  cultivated  it.  And  the  minerals,  too,  are 
running  low*.  Accessible  iron  in  America  is  no  longer  abundant. 
Coal  is  low  in  Britain,  where  tin  has  to  be  followed  far  under  the 
sea.  The  petroleum  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  almost  depleted. 
There  is  anxiety  about  the  Gulf  region  supply,  uncertainty  about 
the  Venezuela  reserves,  and  a  willingness  to  fight  for  what  lies 
hidden  in  the  Near  East. 

There  is  an  undetermined  ratio  of  men  to  land  beyond  which 
past  experience  teaches  it  is  not  safe  to  go.  We  have  had  no  vision 
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to  see  this.  Our  sentimentality  and  our  religion  rob  us  of  balanced 
thinking.  Only  disaster  can  teach  us  the  obvious,  and  then  it  is  too 
late. 

Everywhere  and  often  we  get  evidence  that  the  nerves  of  man 
have  been  worn  to  a  frazzle  by  the  freedom  and  pace  of  modern 
living  and  high  civilization.  Since  the  twelfth  century,  towns  have 
been  increasing  in  numbers  and  population.  Individualism  has 
grown  under  the  successive  regimes  of  petty  capitalism,  mercantile 
capitalism,  and  industrial  capitalism.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
with  its  sheltering  monasteries,  hospices  for  the  sick,  has  had  to 
give  up  part  of  its  activity.  The  protecting  gilds  of  the  Middle 
Age.s  declined;  and  only  slowly,  beginning  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  have  trade  associations  and  trade  and  labor  unions  come  into 
existence.  The  manor  with  its  sheltering  social  organization 
was  disintegrated  or  dissolved,  and  villains  tramped  the  roads 
partly  to  prove  they  were  free  and  partly  to  find  jobs  in  industry 
or  homes  in  far-off  lands. 

Responsibility  is  not  what  the  average  man  wants.  Freedom  has 
proved  to  have  its  limitations.  Security  looks  more  attractive  — 
something  like  what  the  manor,  the  monastery,  and  the  gild  pro¬ 
vided  long  ago.  Liberty  and  freedom  have  become  outworn  shib¬ 
boleths  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  persons.  And  so  at  the 
same  time  that  the  world  becomes  over-populated,  the  population 
deteriorates  in  quality.  We  are  getting  less  of  v/hat  it  takes  to 
build  a  high  civilization. 

In  the  world  of  life  and  death,  labor  and  idleness,  success  and 
frustration  has  developed  a  materialism  that  has  long  been  the 
despair  of  the  preacher.  Born  philosophically  no  later  than  the 
fifth  century  b.c.,  it  became  a  dominant  attitude  of  struggling 
men  in  western  European  towns  in  the  fifteenth  century.  As  ma¬ 
terialism  has  made  its  conquests  by  land  and  sea,  in  the  old  world 
and  the  new,  in  factory  and  railroad,  in  motor  car  and  airplane, 
it  has  continuously  bred  more  of  the  stuff  it  has  fed  upon. 

In  early  days  materialism  dominated  the  middle  class  and  com¬ 
mercialism  was  its  offspring.  Since  the  nineteenth  century  it  has 
got  hold  of  the  workers  and  now  dominates  that  class.  Karl  Marx 
and  others  have  pointed  the  way.  Trade  and  labor  unions  have 
assumed  the  leadership.  And  so  the  collision  is  provided  for: 
business  on  the  one  hand  and  the  workers  on  the  other.  To  be  sure, 
many  of  the  workers  are  blindly  led  by  ambitious  men  who  would 
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become  dominant  in  business  and  politics.  But  whatever  the  par¬ 
ticular  situation,  the  general  status  of  conflict  is  established.  The 
two  extremes  are  whittling  away  the  middle,  till  there  promises  to 
be  only  one  alternative  —  a  struggle  between  communism  and 
socialism  on  the  one  hand  and  private  business  enterprise  on  the 
other.  England  and  France  with  their  democratic  socialism  appear 
to  be  but  in  a  transitional  stage. 

Of  course,  one  thing  could  stop  this  materialistic  struggle,  name¬ 
ly,  a  return  to  Christianity  with  its  emphasis  on  a  future  life. 
Too  much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam,  however,  to  make  this 
i)ossible.  The  old  form  of  Christian  doctrine  with  its  virgin  birth, 
numerous  miracles,  invested  priesthood,  father-child  mentality  of 
worshippers,  and  doctrine  of  creation  can  no  longer  be  accepted  by 
those  exixjsed  to  the  study  of  history,  comparative  religion,  an¬ 
thropology,  geology,  and  biology.  A  fresh  formulation  of  religion, 
in  accordance  with  modern  conditions  and  embodying  social  co¬ 
operation  instead  of  strife,  is  theoretically  still  possible  but  very 
unlikely.  And  so  materialism  is  with  us  as  a  primary  social  force. 


Conclusion 

We  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  fourth  great  century-long  war 
that  is  permeated  with  social  strife  as  determined  by  social  forces 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  Doubtless  the  upshot  of  the  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle  will  be  a  draw,  in  which  communist  or  socialist 
cannot  vanquish  his  opponent.  And,  of  course,  this  magnifies  the 
futility  of  a  war,  but  not  enougli  j^eople  will  see  this  till  the  war  is 
over  and  the  destruction  wrought. 

The  United  Nations  organization  reflects  the  longing  of  men 
for  i>eace  but  it  has  discovered  no  avenue  that  does  not  lead  to  war. 
The  atomic  bomb  enters  as  a  possible  solution  to  some  of  our 
problems  —  over-population,  over-crowding  in  metropolitan  centers, 
and  civic  strife. 

Our  western  civilization  may  be  reaching  its  height,  from  which 
it  may  descend  as  earlier  civilizations  did  in  several  millenia  of 
experience  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Babylonia.  Perhaps  man 
can  rise  again  from  remnants  in  the  hills.  There  is  no  other  cosmic 
promise  to  man  than  the  opportunity  to  struggle.  In  the  meantime, 
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only  the  stoic  can  provide  medicine  for  the  soul  that  struggles 
against  impending  odds. 

*  ♦  ♦  V 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  some  hope,  for  historians  often  over¬ 
work  their  chief  mental  process  —  the  analogy.  The  tendencies 
indicated  may  peter  out;  while  the  direction  may  be  correct,  the 
forces  may  not  arrive  at  their  destination.  Communism  itself  may 
conceivably  fail  because  of  its  inherent  weaknesses. 

There  are  two  possible  developments  that  could  shortcircuit  the 
dire  processes  here  conceived,  but  they  are  desperate  remedies. 
There  might  be  world  peace  between  nations  through  a  complete 
conquest  by  one  power,  and  there  might  be  quiet  within  each  nation 
through  the  firm  rule  of  a  tyrant.  To  deny  the  real  threat  of  such 
developments  is  to  seek  escape  in  wishful  thinking.  Perhaps  some¬ 
one  will  say  that  it  is  up  to  America  to  do  the  conquering  and  up 
to  the  Progressive  Republicans,  led  by  a  wielder  of  a  big  stick,  to 
tyrannize  over  all  men  in  the  name  of  democracy,  equality,  and 
fraternity.  But  then,  we  should  remember,  the  decay  that  comes 
from  such  action  afflicts  the  conqueror  as  it  does  the  conquered. 
At  best  such  extreme,  measures  might  only  postpone  the  decline. 

There  is  a  tiny  bright  cloud  on  the  horizon  —  only  one.  and  it  is 
coming  tliis  way.  But  then  I  suppose  it  will  be  blown  back  again  or 
dissipated.  I  refer  to  the  development  of  the  spirit  that  is  being 
instilled  by  devotees  of  the  art  of  public  relations,  that  is,  the  re¬ 
lations  of  business  and  society.  This  spirit  might  be  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  social  science  and  there  might  be  born  into  the 
war-weary  world  a  social  nuclear  energy  that  would  make  for 
business  and  for  peace. 

A  carefully  formulated  public  relations  program  might  lead  to  a 
new  school  of  social  science,  one  that  would  reverse  the  class  war¬ 
fare  of  Karl  Marx.  Professor  \V.  B.  Donham,  when  dean  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business,  had  something  like  this  in  mind  when 
in  the  1920’s  he  thought  of  the  School’s  future  in  some  such  terms. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  financial  support  during  the  depression, 
however,  the  opportunity  was  lost  during  his  administration,  that  is, 
the  chance  to  make  business  serve  all  social  classes. 

Today  business  stands  at  bay.  It  has  to  fight  to  survive.  Almost 
every  man’s  hand  is  against  it  at  one  time  or  another.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  should  be  recognized  as  our  chief  social  servant.  Devotees 
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of  public  relations,  whether  business  men  or  scholars,  should  get 
behind  this  idea  and  make  it  effective;  and  then,  if  they  succeed, 
there  will  be  no  further  job  for  them  to  do.  Their  calvary  would  be 
our  resurrection.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  assume,  however,  that 
we  have  enough  men  of  courage  and  vision  to  bear  this  cross. 

N.  S.  B.  Gras, 
Harvard  University. 


"Translating”  Economic  Policy  into 
Business  Policy 

An  Illustration  from  the  Resumption  of  Specie 
I  Payments  in  1879 

1  The  way  in  which  business  men  “translate”  economic  policy 

^  into  business  policy  has  never  been  studied  systematically,  but  the 

I  subject  is  worth  investigating.  This  problem  first  came  to  my  at- 

f  tention  in  connection  with  some  research  in  the  field  of  economic 

history,  and  I  have  recently  run  across  a  case  which  merits  de- 
,  scription  though  broader  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  at  this  time. 

'  The  term  economic  policy  as  used  in  this  paper  is  meant  to 

connote  the  determination  of  economic  matters  by  legislative  bodies, 
such  as  Congress,  State  legislatures,  city  and  town  councils,  or  by 
administrative  bodies  under  delegation  of  power.  In  order  to  be 
effective  such  determination  of  economic  matters  by  legislative 
bodies  —  economic  policy  —  invariably  must  be  implemented  by 
actions  of  administrative  agencies.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in 
a  democracy  every  citizen  can  have  an  influence  on  the  emanation 
of  economic  policy  from  legislative  and  administrative  bodies: 
through  his  representatives  in  the  Legislature  concerned,  through 
organizations  and  especially  pressure  groups,  or  as  an  individual 
by  writing  letters  to  legislators  or  articles  to  newspapers  or  by 
influencing  public  opinion  in  one  way  or  another.  This  much 
has  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings. 

In  the  case  to  be  described  the  process,  from  the  adoption  of 
the  given  policy  by  Congress,  took  place  in  four  stages : 

ECONOMIC  POLICY 

1.  Determination  of  policy  by  Congress. 

2.  Implementation  of  Congressional  policy  by  the  incumbent  adminis¬ 
tration. 

BUSINESS  POLIC\’ 

3.  Adoption  of  Congressional  policy  by  the  business  men  concerned 
through  group  action. 
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4.  Putting  into  efTcct  by  the  individual  business  tirm  wliat  had  been 
determined  upon  as  the  policy  of  the  group. 

The  Civil  War,  just  as  the  one  which  we  have  recently  expe¬ 
rienced,  w’as  to  a  large  extent  financed  by  inflation  which  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  and  subsequent  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  resulting  in  rising  and  fluctuating  prices  of  all 
commodities  and  especially  of  gold.  Once  the  war  was  concluded 
the  economic  policy  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  monetary 
system  became  a  matter  of  heated  debates  and  political  struggles. 
Business  men,  on  the  whole,  wished  for  a  return  to  a  metallic 
standard  based  on  a  dollar  with  the  prewar  gold  content,  and  this 
policy  was  actually  adopted. 

On  January  14,  1875,  Congress  passed  an  act  which  provided 
for  t’lie  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  January  1,  1879.  This 
act,  representing  the  first  stage  of  the  development,  contained  but 
little  definite  provision  for  the  achievement  of  the  goal,  which  had 
been  embraced  only  halfheartedly.  Only  when  John  Sherman  be¬ 
came  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  assumption  of  office 
by  President  Hayes,  who  favored  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
was  the  vague  act  of  1875  implemented  by  administrative  action. 
Sherman  prepared  for  resumption  by  accumulating  gold,  which  he 
acquired  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  the  husbanding  of  surplus  rev¬ 
enue.  Thus  the  value  of  greenbacks,  and  automatically  that  of 
bank  notes,  began  approaching  parity,  and  the  road  to  resumption 
was  opened.  Thus,  the  second  stage  was  passed.' 

By  the  fall  of  1878  it  had  become  evident  to  the  banking  com¬ 
munity  at  large  that  restimption.  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  1875, 
could  actually  be  accomplished.  Prior  to  that  date,  however, 
George  S.  Coe,  the  far-seeing  New  York  financier,  then  a  leader  in 
American  hanking,  had  develojied  a  plan.  Just  as  during  the  Civil 
War  he  had  organized  the  bankers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  into  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  war,  so  he  now 
envisaged  a  similar  action  to  assist  the  Treasury  in  the  resiunption 
of  specie  imments.  In  an  unsigned  leaflet.^  dated  New  York, 
June.  1877,  which  was  undoubtedly  Coe’s  work,  he  proposed  his 
j^lan : 

ipor  the  preceding  sec  Davis  Rich  Dewey,  F mandat  History  of  the  United 
States,  7th  ed.  (Xew  York,  1920),  pp.  372  ff. ;  and  .Alonzo  Barton  Hepburn, 
A  History  of  Currency  in  the  United  States  (New'  York,  1915),  pp.  228  ff. 
^Contained  in  George  S.  Coe’s  scrapbooks  now  owned  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Blake 
of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  used  with  her  permission. 
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....  To  organize  the  National  Banks  into  a  union,  which  is 
both  practicable  and  simple,  whereby  the  forces  of  the  whole  nation, 
working  through  them,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  can  be  con¬ 
centrated  upon  this  great  object,  and  by  which  every  step  of  progress 
may  be  thoroughly  applied  and  be  hrmly  maintained.  Let  them  com¬ 
bine  in  ratio  of  capital  in  the  purchase  of,  say,  fifty  millions  4  per  cent, 
bonds  for  redemption  purposes,  with  the  privilege  of  such  further 
sums  as  may  be  found  necessary,  the  bonds  to  be  accounted  for  in  gold 
coin  at  par,  less  one  half  per  cent.,  provided  by  law  for  all  expenses. 

The  bonds  to  be  then  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  any  bank  at 
par  and  accrued  interest,  or  by  the  United  States  Treasury  itself  at 
the  same  price,  and  in  Coupon  or  registered  Bonds,  of  such  denomina¬ 
tion  of  even  decimals  as  buyers  may  prefer.  The  interest  to  run  as 
they  are  taken  by  the  banks  in  aggregate  sums  of  five  or  ten  millions 
each. 

The  banks  to  credit  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  sums 
as  delivered,  as  a  gold  deposit,  subject  to  his  order,  in  which  all  banks 
participate  who  will  furnish  collateral  security  required  by  law.  This 
to  consist  either  of  United  States  Bonds,  gold  coin,  or  legal  tender 
notes  in  packages  to  the  full  market  value,  with  the  privilege  of 
substituting  the  one  for  the  other  from  time  to  time  trough  ont 
common  agency,  as  may  be  convenient. 

The  bonds,  gc4d  or  legal  tender  notes  so  pledged  to  be  held  in  the  i 

Treasury  as  a  special  deposit.  This  will  enable  banks  to  gather  coin 
•  into  their  reserves  from  the  sales  of  bonds,  and  to  surrender  legal 
tender  notes  hitherto  held.  The  liberty  of  exchanging  collateral  se¬ 
curity  desired,  will  allow  them  to  temporarily  recover  the  currency  ; 

should  they  at  any  time  withdraw  it  from  the  public  too  rapidly. 

The  purpose  intended  by  this  plan  is  to  secure  resumption  and  ; 

the  restoration  of  the  specie  standard  in  our  home  as  well  as  foreign  I 

trade,  through  the  ordinary  financial  agencies  and  methods  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  which  long  experience  has  proved  most  effective,  and 
especially  to  prevent  the  derangement  of  commerce  and  the  consequent  I 

defeat  of  the  object  in  view,  which  will  be  inevitable  if  a  large  amount 
of  coin  is  abstracted  from  business  uses  and  locked  up  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  awaiting  the  day  fixed  for  resumption. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  by  placing  the  coin  where  its  com¬ 
mercial  power  will  continually  operate  upon  the  business  of  the  country 
by  being  counted  as  bank  reserves,  the  accumulating  volume  will  in-  i 

cessantly  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the  whole  outstanding  paper 
currency.  It  w'ill  also  there  fill  the  void  created  by  the  withdrawal  of 
such  legal-tender  notes  as  may  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  security  . 

above-named.  The  difference  between  coin  and  paper  currency  will 
gradually  disappear,  until  they  become  equal  and  interchangeable. 

Resumption  is  then  reached. 

This  plan  was  not  put  into  effect.  However,  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Committee,  which  represented  the  most  influential 
segment  of  American  banking,  repaired  to  Washington  and  con- 
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f erred  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  offering  cooperation 
and  presenting  the  views  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
banks  in  a  memorandum  dated  November  1.  1878*  This  memo¬ 
randum  stressed  the  need  for  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  commercial  banks  of  the  country.  The  New  York  Clearing 
House  Committee,  assuming  representation  of  the  American  bank¬ 
ing  fraternity,  expressed  willingness  to  assist  the  administration 
and  suggested  the  adoption  of  certain  methods  in  order  to  achieve 
the  common  goal.  First  of  all,  they  pointed  out  that  the  practice  of 
distinguishing  between  gold  and  “currency”  (paper  money)  would 
have  to  be  discontinued  because  it  implied  discrimination  against 
paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  distinction  between  gold  and  “cur¬ 
rency”  should  be  obliterated,  and  therefore  they  suggested  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stop  the  issue  of  gold  certificates.  Banks 
and  government  should  fearlessly  disburse  gold.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  to  resumption,  the  Clearing  House  Committee  felt,  was 
the  issue  of  silver  dollars  “not  worth  their  nominal  value.”  If 
resumption  was  to  become  permanent,  it  seemed  to  be  incumbent  on 
the  banks  to  keep  this  overvalued  kind  of  money  from  expelling 
the  good  money  (gold). 

Having  thus  explained  what  they  considered  the  principles  to 
be  adopted  by  the  commercial  banks  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  Clearing  House  Committee 
submitted  a  program  which  they  intended  to  recommend  to  the 
Clearing  House  Association  and  its  members :  Its  members  should 
in  the  future  decline  to  receive  gold  coins  on  special  deposit  and 
they  should  discontinue  the  existing  special  gold  accounts;  they 
should  receive  silver  dollars  only  on  special  deposits  from  which 
they  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  in  kind;  they  should  pay  and 
receive  clearing-house  balances  in  either  gold  or  legal  tender  notes. 
The  clearing  house,  in  turn,  should  discontinue  the  special  exchange 
of  gold  checks  and  it  should  prohibit  the  use  of  silver  certificates 
and  silver  in  the  payment  of  clearing-house  balances  except  as 
subsidiary  coin.  As  can  readily  be  seen,  this  program  contains 
regulations  which  pertain  both  to  interbank  relations  and  to  re¬ 
lations  between  the  banks  and  the  public.  Two  features  stand  out: 
the  thorough  and  eager  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  official  declaration  of  war  on  silver. 

^Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Nnv  York  Clearing  House  Association, 
November  1S7S  (privately  printed),  passim. 
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This  program,  obviously  having  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  adopted  in  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Clear¬ 
ing  House  Association  on  November  12,  1878.  (Third  stage!) 
Subsequently  the  member  banks  issued  circulars  of  their  own  to 
their  customers,  informing  them  of  the  adoption  of  the  above 
policy  to  the  extent  that  it  influenced  the  relationship  between  the 
banks  and  their  “dealers,”  to  use  the  contemporary  term.  One 
such  circular,  issued  by  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  has  sur¬ 
vived  among  the  papers  of  the  above-mentioned  George  S.  Coe, 
president  of  that  bank,  whose  papers  his  granddaughter.  Miss 
Alice  Stanley  Coe  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  has  recently  deposited  in 
the  Baker  Library  and  thus  made  available  for  research.  The  fact 
that  this  circular  was  among  his  papers  suggests  that  Coe,  who  was 
then  keenly  interested  in  monetary  policy,  may  have  been  a  driving 
force  in  the  process  described  above,  the  fourth  and  final  stage  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  issue  of  these  circulars. 

The  circular  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  which  was 
probably  identical  with  those  issued  by  the  other  New  York  banks, 
reads  as  follows: 

THE  AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  N.\TIONAL  BANK 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York,  December  19th,  1878. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  the  agreement  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House, 
that  the  Associated  Banks  of  this  City  after  the  1st  January,  1879, 
will— 

1.  Decline  receiving  gold  coins  as  “specie  deposits,”  but  accept 
and  treat  them  only  as  “lawful  money.” 

2.  Abolish  special  exchanges  of  gold  checks  at  the  New  York 
Clearing  House. 

3.  Pay  and  receive  balances  between  banks  at  Clearing  House 
either  in  gold  or  United  States  legal  tender  notes. 

4.  Receive  silver  dollars  upon  deposit  only  under  special  con¬ 
tract  to  withdraw  the  same  in  kind. 

5.  Prohibit  pajTuents  of  balances  between  banks  at  Clearing 
House  in  silver  certificates  or  silver  dollars,  excepting  as 
subsidiary  coin  in  small  sums,  (say  under  $10.). 

6.  Discontinue  gold  special  accounts  by  notice  to  dealers  on 
1st  January  next  to  terminate  them  — 

you  arc  respectfully  notified  that  all  “special  gold  accounts”  in  this 
bank,  will  on  that  day  be  closed. 

If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  withdraw  the  gold  now’  at  your 
credit  in  special  account,  you  will  do  so  on  or  before  that  day,  as 
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thereafter  any  balance  so  remaining  will  be  carried  to  your  general 
account  and  be  payable  in  lawful  money,  viz.,  in  gold  or  legal  tender 
notes,  or  through  the  exchanges  at  Clearing  House,  as  above  stated. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

[Signed]  DUMONT  CLARKE,  Cashier. 

To  sum  up:  setting  a  date  for  resumption  and  accumulating 
gold  as  backing  of  the  circulating  legal  tenders  were  acts  of 
economic  policy  which  were  adopted  by  the  banking  fraternity  as 
if  they  had  been  of  their  own  decision.  In  so  doing  its  exponents 
“translated”  economic  into  business  policy:  discrimination  against 
paper  money  was  “obliterated”  from  the  practices  of  the  banks 
and  the  clearing  house,  and  silver  was  relegated  to  the  place  of 
subsidiary  currency.  In  this  respect  business  policy,  while  com¬ 
plementing  the  economic  policy  of  resumption,  could  not  but  come 
in  conflict  with  a  contradictory  strain  of  economic  policy,  the  silver 
policy  of  Congress  dominated  as  it  was  by  the  silver  forces.  But 
by  adopting  a  certain  business  policy  toward  silver  the  banking 
community  started  paving  the  way  for  what  became  ultimately 
after  a  long  struggle  the  economic  policy  of  the  land,  an  interesting 
example  of  how  in  our  democracy  economic  policy  may  be  prepared 
by  group  action  outside  of  the  legislative  body  concerned. 

Fritz  Redlich, 

Belmont,  Massachusetts. 


Secretary’s  Column 

In  addition  to  the  material  which  has  been  acknowledged  during 
the  current  year,  the  following  has  been  received : 

From  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York  City:  Proceedings  of  the 
25th  Annual  Meeting  and  Victory  Jubilee:  Section  I,  General  Sessions; 
Section  II,  Marketing:  Section  III.  Refining;  Section  IV,  Production. 
From  Davison  Publishing  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. :  Daxison's  Knit  Goods 
Trade,  1945. 

From  Mr.  Leon  Gay,  Cavendish,  Vermont:  Neither  ll’ealth  nor  Poverty: 
The  History  of  the  Woolen  Mills  of  Gay  Brothers,  1S69-W1,  published 
by  the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

From  Mr.  Leon  M.  Idttle,  Vice  President,  New  England  Trust  Co.,  Boston: 
Pamphlet  published  in  1798,  with  tables  for  valuations  on  the  funded  6 
per  cent  stock  of  the  United  States. 

From  Mr.  Howard  Russell,  Wayland,  Mass.:  Two  pamphlets:  The  Char¬ 
acter  and  Operation  of  the  Charles  River  .Mutual  Loan  and  Fund  Associa¬ 
tion,  Watertozm,  Mass.,  published  in  Boston  by  George  C.  Rand,  1853; 
and  The  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  for  the 
Year  Ending  November  30,  1874,  published  in  Boston  by  James  F.  Cotter 
&  Co..  1875. 

From  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Reprint  of  an 
article  entitled  “Zachariah  Allen,  Pioneer  in  Applied  Silviculture.” 

From  Ross  County  Historical  Society,  Chillicothe,  O. :  Souvenir  Program 
of  the  Chillicothe  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  for  October  1-6,  1946. 

Prom  Mr.  E.  K.  Swift,  Trea.surer,  Whitin  Machine  Co.,  Whitinsville,  Mass.: 
History  of  the  Company. 

From  Wisconsin  War  Fund.  Milwaukee,  Wis. :  History  of  the  Fund. 

Foreign 

From  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia: 

Report  and  Balance  Sheets,  as  of  the  30th  June,  1946. 

From  Victorian  Railways  Commissioners,  Melbourne,  Australia:  Report  of  the 
Victorian  Railways  Commissioners  for  the  Year  Ended  30th  June,  1945. 
From  Bank  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada:  Ninetieth  Annual  Report,  Nov.  30, 
1945. 

From  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Canada:  Seventy-First  Annual  Gen¬ 
eral  Statement,  31st  October,  1945;  and  Seventy-First  Annual  Report,  1945. 
From  Empresas  Unidas  de  Energia  Electrica,  Bogota,  Colombia:  Informes  y 
Balance,  31  de  Didembre,  1945. 

From  Banque  Beige  et  Internationale  en  Egypte,  Cairo,  Egypt:  Rapport  du 
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Conseil  d' Administration  et  Bilan  et  Compte  de  Promts  et  Pertes,  for  1944-45. 

From  Great  Central  and  Midland  Joint  Lines,  London,  England:  Financial 
Accounts  and  Statistical  Returns  for  the  Year  Ended  31st  December,  1945. 

From  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  London,  England:  Report  of  the 
Directors  and  Financial  Accounts  for  the  Year  Ended  31st  December,  1945. 

From  Institute  of  Actuaries,  London,  England:  The  Institute  of  Actuaries  Year 
Book,  1945-1946;  and  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  vol.  Ixxi,  Part 
III,  no.  332,  for  1943. 

From  London  Midland  &  Scottish  Railway  Company,  London,  England: 
Financial  Accounts  for  the  Year  Ended  31st  December,  1945. 

From  Mersey  Railway  Company,  Cheshire,  England:  Yearly  Reports  fif  Ac¬ 
counts,  31st  December,  1945. 

From  Southern  Railway  Company,  London,  England:  Report  of  the  Directors, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Proprietors  at  the  twenty-third  annual  general  meeting 
on  March  7,  1946. 

From  Bank  of  Finland,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Report  of  the  Bank  of  Finland  for 
1945. 

From  Bank  of  Finland,  Helsinki,  Finland :  Year  Book,  1940,  Bank  of  Fin¬ 
land,  vol.  xxi. 

From  Kansallis-Osake-Pankki,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Report  of  Directors  and  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  for  1945. 

From  Suomen  Osuuskauppojen,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Annual  Report  for  the  41st 
Year  of  Business,  1945. 

From  Mr.  A.  Philippe  Von  Hemert,  New  York  City  (for  De  Twentsche  Bank 
N.  V.  of  Amsterdam,  Netherlands):  Condensed  Statement,  31st  December, 
1945;  Condensed  Statement  for  31st  March,  1946;  Verdag  over  het  jaar 
1945;  Statements  of  Condition  for  the  years  1939-1945. 

From  Rotterdamsche  Bankvereeniging,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam:  War  Stricken 
Holland  on  the  Mend. 

From  Norges  Bank,  Oslo,  Norway:  Beretning  og  Regnskap  for  1945;  also  for 
1940-1944. 

From  Norske  Creditbank,  Oslo,  Norway:  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  for  1945. 

From  Aktiebolaget  Svenska  Handelsbanken,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  75th  Annual 
Report,  1945;  and  Index,  no.  167,  for  March,  1946. 

From  Stockholms  Frihamnsaktiebolag,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Stockholms 
Frihamnsaktiebolag  for  1945. 

From  Svenska  Handelsbank,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Sweden’s  Monetary  and 
Fiscal  Policy  before  and  after  the  Second  World  War,  by  Borje  Kragh. 

From  Schweizerischer  Wasserwirtschaftsverband,  Zurich,  Switzerland:  Jahres- 
bericht,  1944. 

e  *  *  * 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  also  the  exchanges  which 
have  reached  us  during  1946 : 

From  .Akron  Public  Library  and  Bierce  Library,  Akron,  O. :  Facts  and 
Figures. 

From  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History,  Columbus,  O.: 
The  War  Historian:  and  State  and  Local  History  News. 

From  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  New  York  City :  Steelways. 

From  American  Management  Association,  New  York  City:  The  Manage- 
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merit  Review:  Packaging  Series:  #14,  “Modern  Package  Production,” 
and  #15,  “Making  the  Most  of  Packaging  Material;”  Production  Series: 
#160,  “Building  a  Cost-minded  Organization,”  #161,  “Incentives  for 
Management  and  Workers,”  and  #162,  “Devel(^ment  in  Production  and 
Management  Engineering;”  Personnel:  General  Management  Series,  #134, 
“Ccunpany  Development  and  Top  Management  Control,”  and  #135,  “Man¬ 
agement  Planning  for  Employment  Stabilization.” 

Frwn  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York  City:  Quarterly. 

From  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  Ga.:  Quarterly. 

From  State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. :  Review. 

From  Mr.  Lester  I.  Norton,  Vice  President,  The  National  Provisioner, 
Chicago,  Ill.:  The  National  Provisioner. 

From  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  Boston: 
Old-Time  New  England. 

From  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord,  N.  H.:  Historical  New 
Hampshire. 

From  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Portland,  Oreg. :  Quarterly. 

From  University  of  Oregon.  Eugene,  Oreg. :  Oregon  Business  Review. 

From  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash.:  Quarterly. 

From  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Rhode  Island 
History. 

From  Southern  Pine  Associatimi,  New  Orleans,  La.:  Weekly  Trade  Ba¬ 
rometer  and  Supplement. 

From  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  Austin,  Tex.:  Southwestern  His¬ 
torical  Quarterly. 

From  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va. :  Quarterly. 

From  Wyoming  State  I^partment  of  History,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.:  Wyoming 
Annals. 

Foreign 

From  Manufacturers  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia: 
Australasian  Manufacturer. 

From  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada :  Monthly  Report. 

From  Banco  Central  de  Chile,  Santiago.  Chile:  Boletin  Mensual. 

From  Nottingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  Nottingham.  England: 
Journal. 

From  Royal  Economic  Society,  London,  England:  The  Economic  Journal. 

From  Rank  of  Finland.  Helsinki,  Finland:  Monthly  Bulletin. 

From  Nordiska  Foreningsbanken,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Unitas. 

From  Bank  of  Athens,  Athens,  Greece:  Greece  To-Day. 

From  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Ireland,  Dublin,  Ireland:  Journal. 

From  Departamento  .^utonomo  de  Prensa  y  Publicidad,  Mexico,  D.  F., 
Mexico:  Revhta  de  Fstadistica. 

From  .A^msterdamsche  Bank.  N,  V.,  Amsterdam.  Netherlands:  Quarterly 
Re7ne7v. 

From  Svenska  Handelsbanken,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Index:  also  Supple- 


